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Child Welfare 1950 


CELIA DESCHIN 
ARD, uncomfortable facts have been accumulating which 


show that far too many American children belong 

families that have practical access economic 
opportunity.” Thus the 1940 White House Conference 
Children introduced its report, Children Democracy, 
adding that 


these families, living actual distress constant insecurity are 
trapped circumstances from which their own knowledge and initia- 
tive cannot extricate them. Not merely thousands but millions 
children live under these handicaps. And this happening not 
economic necessity but country blessed with splendid natural re- 
sources and high level public 


Yet ten years later, shortly before the launching another 
White House Conference Children and Youth, public com- 
placency was jolted Gladwin Hill’s report the front 
page the New York Times that “in hundreds farm labor 
camps, shanty towns and small rural communities, tens 
thousands people are living the ragged edge poverty.” 
These conditions were observed during thousand-mile tour 
the San Joaquin Valley (Grapes Wrath), but Mr. Hill 
reports that the “recent episode the hundred starving mi- 
grant children Arizona was only tiny symptom 
widespread regional condition, which this valley focal 

And September 1950, Stanley Levey began series 
the New York Times describing the conditions migrant and 
child labor six Middle Atlantic states* which shocked the 


General Report, Washington, C., United States Government Printing Office, 

March 17, 1950, 

The states included this survey are: Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York, the last-named which presumed have the best record 
all the states for child-labor protection. 
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public out the comforting belief that child labor and migrant 
families living under circumstances unfit for human beings 
were merely regional problems.* From his firsthand observa- 
tions the reporter found the migrants members “social 
and economic classes that have not had many 
marginal the economic scheme without the training 
skill hold down desirable jobs industry.” Describing 
these migrants the ‘Okies the East,’ itinerant, rootless 
and frequently the reporter comments: 
form vast, swarming army marginal labor without whose 
efforts fruit and vegetables valued the hundreds millions 
dollars could not picked and 

These press reports are the more significant since the 1940 
White House Conference report was largely concerned over 
the “great inequalities the available opportunities for 
children and youth rural areas, low-income groups, 
among the unemployed, among migrant workers and vari- 
ous minority They are pertinent well, since the 
major emphasis the 1950 White House Conference was 
consolidating, usable form, our present knowledge about 
the status children. 

Yet the conditions described the 1950 press surveys 
could have been predicted. March, 1948, Florence Taylor 
the National Child Labor Committee had presented de- 
tailed data regarding the widespread increase child labor 
noted the end the war. Following this, cent cut 
Congress seriously weakened the Federal child labor pro- 
gram. Mrs. Taylor described this curtailment reality 
cut below the pre-war budget, though the child-labor problem 
had become twice great. The budget cut certainly could 
have been anticipated, were the habit using social data 


1949 were again made aware the extent economic 
insecurity. From the report the joint Committee the 


was subsequently reported (the Sunday Times, November 26, 1950) that two 
children died “in fire foot former chicken coop occupied living quar- 
ters fourteen persons,” arousing the farming community (Bridgehampton, I.) 
action “on the problems created migrant farm laborers.” 

While the migrants the West Coast were reported evenly divided between 
Anglo-Saxons, Negroes, and persons Mexican extraction, those found the Middle 
Atlantic States were chiefly Negroes from the South. 

Op. cit., p.8. 

“On the Child Labor Front,” Social Service Review, XXII (March, 1948), pp. 
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economic report the 81st Congress, Families 
and Economic Stability, that ten million families, 
one-fourth the nation’s families, received total cash incomes 
less than $2,000 1948. these, 3.3 million were farm 
families, about half whom received cash incomes less than 
$1,000. Undertaken study the effect the low purchasing 
power these families the stability our economy, the 
report shows that part our population has been both under- 
producing and underconsuming. The report makes clear, how- 
ever, that “the size, need, and economic circumstances the 
low-income families have not been adequately appraised 
recent years.” addition pointing out that “in economic 
system geared mass production there must mass con- 
sumption severe economic dislocations are avoided,” 
the report states that some these families have been living 
“at levels below even the most conservative estimate the 
minimum for health and 

This significance since, far children are con- 
cerned, has been reliably estimated that low-income 
families and low-income regions “least able provide them 
with good education home school” that the greater 
number children are being born today. the case the 
extent economic insecurity, this too has long been well 
known. However, received confirmation the Report 
the President’s Commission Higher 

about the time the Report was published, John Cor- 
son wrote article which not only anticipates the data and 
figures already cited but provides another view—a view the 
people and the problems behind economic insecurity. Making 
clear that “despite two years high national income since the 
end the war, government—federal, state, and local—is bur- 
dened with vast relief problem,” cites the following: 
1947 “some 11,000,000 people receiving some form 
government assistance,” whom “approximately 1,775,000” 
were children under eighteen. Measuring the human costs, 
poverty insecurity, during postwar years, these statistics, 
according Corson, represent millions aged, orphaned, 
blind, sick, and unemployed who even good times were 
not earning enough meet the cost rent, food, utili- 
ties, and clothing. But more important his recognition 


Committee Print. Washington, C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1949. 
Higher Education for American Democracy. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1947. Vol. 32. 
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the fact that “they cannot turn beneficent free land for the 
money-wages which alone will obtain essential food, clothing, 
and shelter.” Yet our representatives legislate for these mil- 
lions though they “still lived and worked the farms and 
the towns the early nineteen 


MIGHT have added that institutions higher learn- 
ing social scientists and professionals the field 
human relations collect data and then help maintain social 
institutions assumptions which are equally outmoded. 
still look upon the family though were economically 
independent unit instead social unit whose function our 
modern society that providing for the child’s biological, 
social, and psychological needs that children grow feeling 
loved, and able love others, have sense belonging, 
and develop into healthy, socially useful, and happy citizens 
democratic society. 

Corson’s article 1947 presaged this when, comparing 
achievements our society with those Great Britain, Can- 
ada, Mexico, Australia, and New Zealand, concluded: 

Eventually here, too, government will guarantee each family 
minimum well-being. Specifically this will mean: first, that every 
man, woman child who can’t work and without wages will 
assured definite, minimum cash income; and second, that every fam- 
ily, without regard its ability pay, will assured medical care and 
decent 


Three years later, Delafield Smith, writing this sub- 

ject, pointed out that “the inalienable right life, liberty and 
the pursuit happiness” were rights that human beings used 
have the hands nature—rights they would continue 
enjoy not deprived them. However, the business 
government see that these natural rights are accorded the 
millions citizens for whom they longer exist. Conse- 
quently, believes: 
has become necessary for our society take appropriate steps 
assure the existence these natural rights, implement them the 
positive sense, underwrite the economic life the individual members 
society, and preserve their liberties the 


Achieve Freedom from Want,” New York Times Magazine, December 28, 1947, 

Ibid, 29. 

“Charity, Behavior, and Social Security, Journal Higher Education, XXI (Janu- 
ary, 1950), 21. 
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While this far-reaching statement, only clearer, more 
forceful, and more predictive statement than Corson’s conclu- 
sion 1947. Yet the need safeguarding human rights could 
have been anticipated the basis findings made sociolo- 
gists, economists, educators, social workers, and others during 
the depression years. Had acted those findings, the 
democratic aim—that “the ethic which rely shall 
embodied our have been achieved now, 
and our economy immeasurably strengthened thereby. 

Instead, despite some recent gains our social-security 
program, educators and social scientists continue ignore these 
findings, and function institutions—educational, social, in- 
dustrial—that are predicated assumptions having little 
basis reality. 

Since still maintain social institutions the assump- 
vide adequately for his family, even the minimal assistance 
now available does not restore the family’s self-confidence and 
ability carry its social even though does restore 
some its purchasing power, thus strengthening our economy 
somewhat. All too frequently, because our assumptions are 
longer valid, the assistance comes only after considerable 
damage has already occurred the children the family. 
continue cling the myth that because some have managed 
and still manage survive childhood and adolescence 
poverty, slum housing, and medical, educational, and cultural 
lacks, the situation cannot bad portrayed be. 
overlook the fact that for every individual who survived de- 
spite overwhelming odds, thousands died. The survival 
few merely testimony the survival qualities and resilience 
human nature and not construed objective evi- 
dence the value poverty. 


then, have paid little attention the bread- 
and-butter problems children the failure the 
democratic ideal affects children? because thought 
this failure our democracy affected only small number 
children? One-fourth all our families with cash incomes 
$2,000 and higher birth rate backward and low-income 
regions add majority children today growing 
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under conditions that know will make for more mental 
illness, more delinquency, more crime, more disease, and hence 
poor risks for citizenship democracy. 

Robert Lynd poses similar question which has applica- 
bility here. 

the difficulty, the social sciences maintain, that they not 
have “enough data”? have data the wrong problems? 
are too many our data simply descriptive and too infrequently 
projective and predictive the sense being aimed deliberate 
planning and control? are they too atomistic, relying upon the 
“unseen hand” circumstances and upon common sense tie bits 
knowledge together and make them 


Applying the question, “Have enough data?” the prob- 
lem economic insecurity, what know, for 
instance, that this not new phenomenon. The rapid indus- 
trialization the Western world was accompanied untold 
suffering and degradation, prompting millions flee Amer- 
ica. know, too, that similar suffering and degradation 
occurred the industrial development our own country. 
What may less well known the extent which was 
disgrace the United States poor, times actually 
crime punishable imprisonment fine. Statutes were en- 
acted the net result which was “to create and perpetuate 
dependent and servile class workers.” Nor sufficiently 
known that addition almost unbelievable punishments for 
crimes like robbery, such cutting off ear maiming 
other parts the body, sentences the workhouse and sei- 
zure property were the lot those unfortunate enough 
unable pay their 

important aware this earlier attitude toward 
the poor order understand why little has been done 
eradicate the effects economic insecurity. explains not 
merely the existence earlier period bonded and inden- 
tured servants but also the practice removing children from 
homes where poverty existed. thus see how deep are the 
roots belief the economic sufficiency the individual 
and the strong stigma that attached the family unable 
accomplish this objective. Whatever the explanation the lag 
between the still assigned the family and the the 
family today can actually play unaided, important 


Knowledge for What? Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University, 1939. 
Myers, Gustavus.. History the Supreme Court the United States. Chicago: 
Charles Kerr and Company, 1925. pp. 48-72. 
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recognize how insidiously the socioeconomic status the fam- 
ily affects the health the child, determines the amount and 
quality education will receive, and circumscribes the cul- 
tural opportunities open him. While certain extent 
these problems affect most children since, for instance, the cost 
adequate medical care prohibitive today even for many 
middle-class families, their effect more insidious the 
children low-income families: especially the children 
Negro families. 

this seems overemphasis the economic aspects 
family, and especially child, welfare, because there has 
been too little emphasis this problem previously, despite the 
accumulation data showing the extent which the socio- 
economic status the child’s family encourages restricts the 
important aspects the child’s development. the Presi- 
dent’s Commission Higher Education found, American 
society has failed even “to provide reasonable equality 
educational opportunity for its youth.” Describing the barriers 
equal opportunity, the report makes clear that, for the 
great majority our boys and girls, “the kind and amount 
education they may hope attain depends, not their abili- 
ties, but the family community into which they happened 
born or, worse still, the color their skin the relig- 
ion their And regards the child’s health, 
recent study, Child Health Services and Pediatric Education, 
the first nation-wide survey covering child-health services, 
reports that “children isolated counties receive one-third 
less medical care than those near cities. States with 
low income and few services have larger percentage their 
population children than high-income 


these two deprivations education and health added 
the kind damage inflicted upon the human personality 
through racial and religious discrimination alone—re-enforced 
when there is, addition, economic insecurity—then be- 
comes apparent that need revise our estimates the 
number children who are growing 1950 under severe 
handicaps dangerous our democracy. But there are other 
ways which economic insecurity undermines the child’s de- 
velopment or, has managed somehow develop ade- 


Report the President’s Commission Higher Education, op. Vol. 27. 
Quoted Leona Baumgartner’s paper, “Better Health for School-Age Children: 
Challenge Medicine and Education,” The Child, (August-September, 1950), 
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quately this point, prevents the full maturing his 
personality and potential citizen democracy. refer 
the cultural atmosphere that perpetuates the concept the 
superiority the “dominant majority” described the report 
the President’s Civil Rights Commission the “Caucasian, 
English-speaking, Protestant comparatively distant 
Anglo-Saxon European background.” Since one out 
every four Americans still either foreign-born white 
the child foreign-born white parents, and one every ten 
considerable number children are being de- 
prived their cultural heritage and, addition, are fre- 
quently made feel ashamed their parents. 

This cultural deprivation re-enforced the failure 
include American history textbooks the contributions made 
the building our country and the democratic ideal 
our minority groups. Louis Adamic says his preface 


the whole American history could stand rethinking, 
ing that the Negroes’ American tradition fighting for liberty 
dates from 1526; that handful Polish, German and Armenian 
workers Jamestown, Virginia, 1619 staged one the first rebel- 
lions the New World; that John Peter Zenger, German printer 
the 1730’s whom the governor New York jailed for publishing 
attacks his regime, fathered the American ideal freedom the 
press; that Phillip Mazzei, the Italian friend and neighbor Thomas 
Jefferson, influenced the Revolution 1776; 


begins, also, apparent that too much the past 
have high-lighted the equality opportunity afforded 
some children the assumption that such opportunity was 
actually readily available majority. Too often the 
past have looked the problems children piecemeal 
the assumption that their complexity required this kind 
approach, failing recognize some our specialization 
the vested interests social institutions that developed take 
care particular needs aspects child life. This becomes 
all the clearer when realized that the bits knowledge 
gained through specialist’s approach could not put to- 
gether without first having comprehensive plan concept 


Report the President’s Commission Civil Rights. Secure These Rights, 
Section II, “The Record: Short the Goal.” Washington, C.: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. pp. 14, 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. 1-2. 
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integrate the partial information gained. This not say 
that not need specialization; rather, show that 
without over-all blueprinting advance, our knowledge 
apt be, Lynd describes it, “atomistic.” 


this mean that have not enough knowledge 

propose solutions? Data solutions, well prob- 
lems, have been accumulating for long time. Even before 
the 1837 crash, many persons, including writers, educators, 
social workers, economists, historians, members labor unions, 
and ordinary citizens, were alarmed the poverty and its 
attendant evils, disease and crime, that accompanied the other- 
wise impressive march industrial progress. Two over-all 
solutions were proposed—public education and free land. Un- 
fortunately, the policy and practice, sanctioned the United 
States Supreme Court, permitting national resources and 
land expropriated individuals for private profit re- 
sulted closing, within fifty years, frontier which had 
been estimated would last from 400 900 

What about public education, the other solution proposed 
many way ending the tragic results poverty, dis- 
ease, and crime our growing industrialization? the 
people generally, and particular organized labor, public 
education meant end the stigma the “charity schools” 
that time. Many families also saw education ladder 
means which their children could climb out the misery 
and degradation which they themselves, children, had 
been subjected. 

The fact that this aspect the democratic ideal, like the 
promise equal economic opportunity, has not been ade- 
quately realized does not mean that this solution per 
invalid. Careful study and analysis make clear that has 
not yet been adequately tried out. not accurate, for in- 
stance, say that education has failed when the data show 
that equality educational opportunity has never been made 
available all. 

however, indictment educators and others 
the social sciences that 1944 Warner, Havighurst, and Loeb 


See Myers, Gustavus, History the Great American Fortunes (New York: Mod- 
ern Library, Random House, Inc., 1936), pp. 133-37, 225-38; and Educational Policies 
Commission, The Function Education American Democracy (Washington, 
C.: National Education Association, 1937), pp. 
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their study, Who Shall Educated? found that 


even the early age ten twelve children all were traveling 
different paths life. The school, with its common life, brought most 
them together and gave them common experience and common 
literacy. But the prescribed social lines the community fell 
upon them and even influenced their learning 


Even more significant our failure the social sciences 
see that education bread-and-butter problem and 
that the general solutions proposed the latter half the 
nineteenth century—education and free land—were not two 
separate solutions but two aspects one solution—a solution, 
incidentally, that has never had fair chance tried out. 
The democratic ideal equality opportunity cannot mate- 
rialize long maintain outmoded concept the 
function the family self-maintaining, independent, 
economic unit instead integral part the total economy 
whose stability and social function are inextricably interwoven 
with it. 

Will the Midcentury White House Conference Chil- 
dren and Youth recognize this the number-one problem 
today’s children, and see that mental illness, delinquency, 
truancy, well children’s unsatisfied spiritual needs, are 
derived from and related social and biological Will 
the follow-up activities the Conference take into considera- 
tion the world 1951? These are questions that need 
raised and answered the American people after the 
Conference has deliberated. 

this connection, significant that, according the 
well-known psychiatrist, William Menninger, many dif- 
ferent opinions were expressed during the war regarding the 
causes the high neuropsychiatric rates among members 
the armed services, with some assumption that “American 
youth was degenerating.” Menninger makes clear that there 
was evidence this, though there was much evidence 
rather widespread “social illness” country which had 
recently had eight million unemployed men. Describing the 
effect this unemployment the youth these families, 
made the following statement: 

know that individual’s personality and character structure 
very largely dependent his early family environment. Not only are 
his codes thought and behavior established this period, but also his 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 15. 
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habits personal relationships are developed. healthy family relation 
essential the development “normal” children. When that family 
plagued with unemployment, impossible conceive the chil- 
dren without some degree warp their personality structure and 


consequently, subsequent difficulties their relations people and 
the 


long will using the logic the judge 
Samuel Butler’s Erewhon who, before passing sentence 
man who had been accused many times before “pul- 
monary consumption,” may say that 
your misfortune criminal; answer that your crime 
Or, the problem, Lynd has put 
incisively, that the social scientist caught between the 
“rival demands for straight, incisive, and, need be, radically 
divergent thinking, and the growingly insistent demand that 
his thinking shall not this why the social 
scientist and educator today seem have abandoned the hope 
achieving the democratic and there one finds 
evidence that should glad—or least satisfied—if 
make progress the direction that goal. But today the 
evidence points serious lack progress—some over 
fifty years old. this so, that is, true that social 
scientists are “for child welfare” but will nothing make 
equality opportunity for children possible, even limited 
basis, the results will tragic. And the loss will not merely 
suffered millions children and their parents but 
those education, social work, and the social sciences 
generally. can afford honest with ourselves, the 
loss will mean longer have the freedom think and 
interpret our findings objectively. 

demonstrate the failure our ideas if, “when the 
crisis comes,” abandon them lose faith them, accord- 
ing Robert Hutchins, who essay, “What Price Free- 
dom?” commented: 

The American idea freedom. Freedom necessarily implies that 
the status quo may come under the criticism those who think can 
improved. The American idea that the state exists for its citizens 
and that change society must occur meet their developing needs.” 


reprint statement prepared for Hearing before the Senate Committee 
Banking and Currency the Full Employment Bill, August 24, 1945. 

New York: Random House, 1927. 110. 

Davis, Jerome. Character Assassination. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 
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Yet today, even providing for the basic needs children and 
equalizing their opportunity becomes subversive, despite the 
fact that has long been known that “there little genuine 
freedom possible without reasonable degree security 
work and would not, however, subversive 
today put the welfare children ahead war profits, 
our institutions higher learning had turned out profes- 
sionals who were also citizens willing take active 
their communities make better life for all. 

Instead, what see 1951 the following: doctors who 
are actively fighting against more equitable distribution 
medical care; educators who are blocking non-segregated edu- 
cation and federal aid equalize educational opportunity; 
social workers who are concerned with refining techniques 
the exclusion stimulating the community, jointly with other 
professionals, promote the general welfare. 

subversive 1951 concerned about child wel- 
fare because much the national budget going into war 
preparations—preparations which, incidentally, are being made 
the assumption, not yet validated, that war between 
nations having different forms government different 
concepts freedom inevitable. And here, too, cannot 
escape our share responsibility, having failed raise our 
voices time substitute intelligence for force way 
solving the world’s problems. But there still time. 

always plead not have all the facts—and 
times crisis this more than likely the case. That 
one the risks involved the possession knowledge and 
the intelligence use it. Barrows Dunham put it, human 
beings their attempts control the world around them 
are locked within two limits. They must, the one hand, not act 
before knowledge acquired; but, the other hand, they must act 
before opportunity vanishes. These limits are all times narrow, and 
sometimes desperately [Vol. XXIX, No. 


National Education Association. Implications Social-Economic Goals for Edu- 
cation. Washington, C.: National Education Association, 1937. 102. 
Man against Myth. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1947. 143. 


Teacher’s Report 
Her Superintendent 
ELIZABETH TOLBERT 


teaching reading the subject more contro- 

versy than any other issue elementary education. 

Problems connection with are under constant 
discussion among educators, parents, and teachers. Conventions 
and workshops are held present new ideas about how best 
teach reading, and the fact that articles and editorials 
this subject appear from time time newspapers and maga- 
zines indication the interest which the layman takes 
it. 

Children not learn how read accidentally. Reading 
complex process, and proficiency comes the result 
carefully planned teaching which ensures continuous growth. 
Each stage reading step readiness for further reading. 
Each stage requires the mastery skills and techniques which 
are used with increasing facility the reading process develops. 

know that children enter the first grade with wide 
differences their readiness for reading. Although the chil- 
dren assigned last year (1949-50) were about the same 
chronological found wide range their physical, 
mental, social, and experiential development. this group 
were children who demanded too much attention, others who 
were unable get along with classmates, still others too timid 
perform any task, and some who were well adjusted and 
ready for group living. All but nine the children had 
attended kindergarten. The others were leaving their mothers 
for the first time. The mental ages these first-graders, 
shown the Detroit Beginning First Grade Test, varied from 
5.4 8.4. Their chronological ages and intelligence quotients 
are listed Table The children whose initials are printed 
italics had not attended kindergarten. 

Faced with wide variation both mental ability and back- 
ground, what did help these children read? 


ages all but two the children ranged from years months years 
months September. These two children entered late the year and were assigned 
because the enrollment room was the smallest the six first grades 
Pearl Road School. 
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first weeks were really adjustment period. The 
children became acquainted with and with each other, 
with the school and with the school equipment. There was 
attempt made during this time read from books. The chil- 
dren were, however, given many experiences designed 
develop readiness for reading and help them toward becom- 
ing well-adjusted individuals. 

Each child was made feel that belonged—that 
was important member the group. Opportunities were 


Tue AGEs INTELLIGENCE (DETROIT 
THE CHILDREN THE THREE 


Children’s Chronologi- Children’s Chronologi- 
First Group Second 

Third Group 


These children began with the first group, but after long illness each preferred 

read with the second group. 

Two children who belonged the second group left the school during the year. 

The children whose initials are italics had not attended kindergarten. 
provided for the children share ideas, experiences, toys, and 
games with the group. Backward and timid children were 
encouraged contribute class discussions. 

All the children were given responsibilities. They took 
off and put their own wraps, cared for materials used the 
classroom, and found the proper bus the close the day. 
Each child was also given opportunities make choices 
free-choice work period. his day was variety exper- 
music, rest, and play. the children became 
adjusted school life, library corner, science table, ter- 
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rarium, strip films, pictures, and excursions were used extend 
their understanding their environment and help satisfy 
their desire know the why and how things. 

further aids reading, children were taught see 
likenesses and differences colors, shapes, words, letters, pic- 
tures, and geometric forms. They were shown how follow 
with the eye from left right horizontal line. The 
development language ability was stimulated through story- 
telling, picture reading, dramatizations, and dramatic play. 
The children were also helped listen and speak correctly. 
They became aware initial sounds words and similarities 
sounds. Many things about the room were labeled order 
that the children could attach meaning symbols without 
being required read. this way they learned associate 
the printed symbol with the object, and acquired concepts which 
made for better reading. 

From the beginning the children dictated stories their 
experiences which recorded for them charts. Their first 
attempt read was from their own experience stories. Such 
stories arranged charts were continued throughout the year. 

The techniques used teach beginning reading deviated 
from traditional methods two important respects. the 
first place, the children read many books, not few intensively. 
The pre-primers were selected the basis interesting con- 
tent and illustrations which reinforced the story told. the 
second place, the books were read the order difficulty 
measured the number words recurring from books read 
earlier and the number new words introduced. Obviously, 
such method teaching reading—presenting new words 
variety storytelling contexts—sustains the child’s interest 
and gives him essential practice mastering vocabulary. 


ARLY October fifteen these children seemed ready 
read pre-primers. They were enthusiastic begin. They 
had already completed the first reading-readiness booklet. 
They had dictated several stories based the group’s exper- 
ience. them they found their own names and the names 
other children the group, the same words used several 
stories, and words which they remembered; finally, they found 
they could read the stories they themselves had dictated. These 
children this report are called the first group. 
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About two weeks later nine more children seemed ready 
read. They had shared second reading-readiness booklet 
and had read more experience stories their own devising. 
These children are referred here the second group. 

The two remaining pupils continued 
readiness materials and experience stories until early Janu- 
ary. They are called the third group. 

The grouping all the tables given here that the end 
the year. The pupils’ initials each table are arranged 
the order their intelligence quotients the Detroit test. 
The three children the second group, whose records are 
marked asterisk each the tables, began read with 
the first group, but two them were out school many weeks 
with whooping cough and the third child had series oper- 
ations. When they returned school each child willingly 
went into the second group. This group had advanced more 
slowly than the first group and each little girl found easy 
take her place it. One pupil the first group, J.B., entered 
school January and took the pre-primer Basic Reading Test 
with the second group, but soon was transferred the first. 
The majority the children each group finished the year 
with the group which they started.’ 


pre-primers, primers, and first readers read each 
group are shown Table II. The order which the 
books are listed shows the succession which they were read 
each group. The pupils the third group joined the second 
group read two primers, Home for Sandy and Peter’s 
Family. The three groups joined read one primer and one 
first reader. The influence the greater skill the more 
experienced readers was shown the increased efforts the 
pupils the second and third groups emulate this skill. 

The children the first group read together pre- 
primers, primers, and first readers. The second group read 
primers, and one first reader. The two 
children the third group progressed much more slowly than 
those the other groups. They read pre-primers and two 
units Fun with Dick and Jane themselves and shared the 
reading two other primers and one first reader with the 
other groups. record was kept the books read silently 
individual children. 


Two children belonging the second group left the school during the year. 
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Names Books Read 


Look and See ... 
Skip Along ...... 

Ned and Nancy ... 
Come and Ride 


| 
Work and Play 
Bigger and Bigger ........ 
Molly, Pete and Ginger............ 
Going School ........ 
Twins, Tom and Don 
Rides and Slides ..... 
Open the Door ......... 
Little Lost Dog ...... 


High the Hill 
Number read ....... 


Primers— 
Fun with Dick and Jane 


Rain and Shine 
Peter’s Family 


Ranch Book .......... Three Groups Together 


Two Groups Together 


First Readers— 

Know Story ..... Three Groups Together 


The order which the pre-primers were read was determined the vocabulary 
difficulty each book computed statistical formula devised the Statistics Labora- 
tory, Ohio State University. Similar lists including primers and first readers are 
now being compiled the Bureau Educational Research, Ohio State University. 


Only the first and second units Fun with Dick and Jane were read the 
third group. 


Basic Reading Test arranged follow the three pre- 
published Scott, Foresman and Company was 
given the pupils the first group early January and 
those the second group during the last week January. 
The three children whose initials are marked the asterisk 
took the pre-primer basic test while still reading with the first 
group. The Basic Reading Test follow the primer, Fun 
with Dick and Jane, was given both groups April, The 
numerical scores each pupil these two tests are given 


Second Group 
Group Group Third 
| > 
| 
! 
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Table The author’s interpretation the scores, with the 
range each classification, given below the table. Since the 
author’s norm includes median for each level, the medians 
for the two groups each test were spotted. The median 
the first group the pre-primer test the median given 
the author, although the individual pupils’ scores range from 
the classifications “very high” “average.” The median score 
the second group three weeks later just below the author’s 
median. The median the first group the primer test 


III 


TAKEN JANUARY JANUARY 27, AND APRIL 


Children’s Pre-Primer Primer Children’s 
Initials Test Initials 


Pre-Primer 
Test 


First Group 


Second Group 

Median 


These three children began reading with the first group, but after long 
absences due illness each chose read with the second group. 


Pre-Primer Primer 
High .... 44-46 48-49 


April was somewhat above the author’s median and that the 
second group was slightly above it. The January median 
the first group would interpreted “average” the author, 
but the second median would receive the rating “high,” while 
both medians the second group would rated “average.” 


the last week the school year, all the children 
this first grade took the Gates Primary Reading Test. 
The median reading-grade equivalents the first and second 
groups the subtests—Word, Sentence, and Paragraph 


Test 
| 35 


JANUARY 17, 


CHILDREN’S 


INITIALS Sentence Paragraph Average 


First Grou 

2.1 3-2 2.7 
2.4 3.0 2.8 
2.4 2.7 2.4 2.5 

Median ...... 2.4 2.7 2.65 2.5 

2.1 2.6 2.4 2.4 
2.2 1.8 1.7 1.8 
2.2 2.6 2.6 2.4 
2.1 2.3 2.3 
1.8 1.6 2.2 1.9 
2.2 2.0 1.9 

Median 


These three children began reading with the first group, but after long 
absences due illness each chose read with the second group. 


Reading—are given Table Those the first group, 
who read pre-primers, primers, and first readers, are 
from months months higher than the corresponding 
medians the second group. However, the median reading- 
grade equivalents for the second group are months 
beyond the group’s grade-placement June (1.9). 

further measure the reading achievement these 
young first-graders found Table which gives record 
errors made and time seconds spent reading aloud two 
subtests, Nos. and the Gray Oral Reading Check Tests, 
Set Each group found subtest No. quite easy. The aver- 
age scores No. are somewhat lower. Each group’s medians 
oral reading, both errors and rate (time seconds), were 
somewhat above the author’s norms for the end first grade. 


: 
| 
‘ 
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TakEN JuNE—Two Groups 


Gray Cuecx Tests 
CHILDREN’s INITIALS Set No. Set No. 


Errors 
First Group 
Second Group 


These three children after long absences due illness chose read 
with the second group. 


Since Gray just gives mid-year norms for this test, the writer 
has used approximate intermediate scores computed MacLatchy in- 
terpret these median scores. 

The two children the third group, whose intelligence 
quotients the Detroit test were and 91, did not attempt 
read pre-primers until January. They did not take either 
the pre-primer primer tests given the other pupils. Their 
reading-grade equivalents the Gates test June were: 


Word Sentence Paragraph Average 


Only took the two subtests the Gray test. She 
took 100 and 105 seconds read the tests and made errors 
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each. Since the first norms given Mr. Gray are errors 
and seconds for the middle first grade, not possible 


estimate her grade equivalents except say that they were 
below 1.5. 


HESE objective measures show that two groups chil- 

dren younger than the average for first grade were able 
learn read adequately both silently and orally. The first 
group justified opinion that they were ready read several 
weeks before their classmates the second group their 
steady improvement reading. Not only did they read more 
books, but their average scores all the objective tests were 
higher than those the second group. 

January the second group, after reading several 
pre-primers, were little below the median set the author 
the Basic Reading Tests. April, they had reached the 
median set the author. June, the Gates test the me- 
dian reading-grade equivalents the second group were from 
months beyond their grade-placement (1.9). Their 
approximate grade-placement oral reading, judged the 
Gray test, was somewhat advance the proficiency ex- 
pected the author the test for their experience reading. 

The two children the third group ended the year with 
reading-grade equivalents about months below their grade- 
placement silent-reading test and several months below 
the oral-reading test. However, they enjoyed reading and 
were not discouraged the greater proficiency the other 
children the room. 

The records these three groups show most satisfactory 
individual achievement. The inclusive reading experience and 
progress suited their ability reading resulted pleasure 
reading, emotional maturity, and satisfaction. Each 
child had progressed his own rate. The three who might 
have been frustrated several weeks absence ended the 
year with records which ranked among the highest the sec- 
ond group and good better than the lowest the first 
group. One the commonest causes reading difficulties 
the higher grades alleged prolonged absence first 
grade. Since was possible for these children transfer 
the group progressing more slowly than the one which they 
were originally placed, they were able continue their reading 
progress with observable break. [Vol. XXIX, No. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Wanted: Better Conference Procedures 
decades have seen substantial improvement 


educational-conference techniques. typical confer- 

ence longer consists number speeches 
papers with without modicum discussion. Increasing 
use made workshop techniques, which small groups 
attack specific problems and through discussion develop more 
less detailed recommendations. Under good leadership such 
groups can involve all their members the discussion and, 
this way, contribute substantially their education. 

sure, such groups seldom say anything that has not 
been said before; but the fact that the members actually par- 
ticipate determining the conclusions makes the experience 
highly educative for them. The educative value pupil’s 
coming understand given principle arithmetic not 
lessened the slightest the fact that many persons pre- 
viously have achieved this same understanding. Similarly, the 
educative value the achievement given insight 
conference work group not lessened the fact that not 
“contribution.” The important point the case the pupil 
and that the conference participant that the under- 
standing new the learner: learning taking place. And 
the workshop technique has proved its effectiveness the 
promotion this kind learning. 

While conferences are, the average, good deal more 
effective than they were few decades ago, they still often fail 
achieve much they should. This due various 
causes: poor choice topics for study, unfortunate selection 
participants, inadequate planning, and on. One the 
most important causes meager achievement lies the fact 
that study groups not start their discussions point clearly 
defined and sufficiently advanced. Too often the discussion 
starts too far back—prior positions that all, nearly all, 
members the group have already reached their thinking 
and action. When this happens, good deal time taken 
“threshing over old refining unneces- 
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sarily high degree statements points that are already mat- 
ters general agreement. This time lost, course, 
constructive work. The result that the recommendations 
the study group and the conference amount little more 
than rehashing old material that represents significant 
contribution the thinking either the participants the 
profession general. 

addition proper choice and formulation problems 
and the selection appropriate participants, certain procedures 
are needed the conference fully effective. There 
need for adequate introductory discussion each problem 
dealt with study group. This discussion may take 
analyst. Whatever its form, should formulate the prob- 
lem clearly and set forth briefly set premises that are 
believed generally acceptable. should also provide 
preliminary list issues discussed; that is, important 
matters which there not general agreement and toward 
which discussion should directed. The chairman the 
study group should seek quick agreement the premises and, 
possible, keep discussion centered the issues, including 
those the preliminary statement and any others that arise. 
good chairman can this without violating canons dem- 
ocratic procedure. 

these things are done, study group can devote all its 
time important issues and can accomplish great deal more 
given time than could possibly otherwise. general 
adoption such procedures plus good leadership chairmen 
groups would make educational conferences much more 


effective. 


Child Labor Ohio 


ill wind that blows nobody good”—the Assistant 
Editor, spending the day home because flu, heard the 
following news item read during the Ohio Farm and 
Home Hour over Station WOSU. For fear that Ohioans 
might feel superior because some the facts recounted 
this issue Mrs. Deschin her arresting article “Child Wel- 
fare 1950,” the text the broadcast quoted here. 
Illegal employment 309 children, ranging from six fifteen 


READINGS 
Books Read 


Germany. 117 pp. 

Control Germany. 144 pp. 

Percy W.; Hawrrey, G.; Z.; AND VAN 
Germany’s European Economic Life. 
147 

tion Occupied Germany. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 148 pp. 

These four booklets are the upshot international symposium the 
problems postwar Germany, held Holland, Baarn October, 1947, 
and Scheveningen April, 1948. The studies were presented and dis- 
cussed representatives the New York Council Foreign Relations, the 
London Royal Institute International Affairs, the Paris Centre d’Etudes 
Politique Etrangére, and four other private Dutch, Spanish, Swedish, and 
Polish institutes. While some these studies retain abiding value, 
much has transpired the past two years render others sadly obsolete 
academic. 

This notably true the volume devoted the security problem under 
the title Today have elaborate security 
mechanism the Atlantic Pact, the Military Security Board, the Interna- 
tional Ruhr Authority, the Level Industry Agreement 1947, with its 
complicated system prohibitions and production ceilings, not mention 
the dismantling plants the Schuman Plan, which its essence also 
only another security device. Already the security mechanisms are com- 
plicated raise the question the capacity the Western Allies 
enforce them. this volume Louis Aubert proposes make them more 
complicated still, forgetting that control system, enforceable, must 
simple. interesting note that the discussion the security prob- 
lem Americans have progressively yielded the French, whom the security 
problem and the Ruhr are synonymous terms. But the past year its 
existence the International Ruhr Authority has scarcely justified the impor- 
tance originally attached it. Among all the four volumes, this volume 
the security problem the least useful. 

Definitely more useful, although also antiquated, the volume devoted 
Germany’s Contribution European Economic Life. this volume 
Mr. Bidwell, American, and Mr. Hawtrey, Englishman, take the posi- 
tion that industrial revival Western Germany essential the success 
the Marshall Plan for Europe whole, although the latter feels that 
the Level Industry Plan, now operation, solution the problem 
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making the best use Western Germany’s productive capacity and man- 
power. Mr. Lychowski from Poland criticizes the Marshall Plan for granting 
Western Germany actual priority and contends that Europe can 
better without German economic revival. van Helmont, Frenchman, 
what easily the most penetrating and brilliant analysis German 
economy this volume, contends that restoration the equilibrium 
Europe requires either the emigration the economic misery large por- 
tion the population Germany. 

may seem strange that the most original and scholarly volume the 
entire set the one the churches Germany. was written two 
Frenchmen, Edmond Vermeil and Gabriel Bras, both from Paris, and 
Dutchman, Hahn, American and English contributors being conspicu- 
ously absent. Vermeil, perhaps the closest student German Protestant- 
ism any country, here presents masterful analysis the crisis German 
Protestantism the past fifty years, the absorption Prussianism the 
Lutheran Church, the German Christians and the Confessional Church. 
However, Vermeil singularly unaware the fact that the stubborn 
resistance both the Protestant and Catholic churches presented the great- 
est single obstacle thorough denazification not only the German 
churches but German society. German Protestants have generally con- 
fused the question collective responsibility, which they refuse accept, 
with analysis the causes Nazism. These causes are not sought 
exclusively the external world political events. result, German 
Protestants are generally not disposed review their history, above that 
the nineteenth century, critically. 

Informative also the volume the most tragic failure the occupy- 
ing powers under the title Education Occupied Germany. Here again, 
American contributor regrettably absent. this field each occupying 
power proceeded independently the other three, thus making confusion 
worse confounded. The French rapporteur regards American educational 
policy Germany less discreet than that France England, more con- 
cerned with mere structural democratization the German educational 
system, too exclusively preoccupied with the imposition command 
alien pattern. Unlike the Americans, the Russians, whatever else their mis- 
takes, allied themselves with progressive group German educators who 
had been occupied with the reorganization the educational system since 
the days the Weimar Republic and thus built their policy what was 
essentially German program. Unhappily, the occupying powers committed 
the same mistake which the Germans made supposing that the thought 
the conqueror can imposed the vanquished. Most the papers 
this volume come the conclusion that the best hope for the future lies not 
much the positive work education done under the guidance the 
occupying powers the indirect efforts toward the establishment inter- 
national institutions across national frontiers which Germans may 
integrated into the cultural life Western Europe. Because the tactless 
methods applied, much the good work the occupying powers likely 
swept away soon German government feels the need estab- 
lishing German independence the eyes the German people. 

Dorn 
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Educational Leaders: Their Function and Preparation. Report the Sec- 
ond Work-Conference the National Conference Professors Educa 
tional Administration. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1948. pp. 

The effectiveness school importantly influenced, not determined, 
the quality its administration—its educational leadership. The desig- 
nated administrator key figure the educational leadership that maintains 
the present educational level and that guides the further development 
school program. The human-relation insights and skills the administrator 
and his expectation school improvement condition the realization the 
leadership potential the faculty, the parents, and other lay participants, and 
the children. Therefore, highly desirable that the status the function 
and the preparation professional educational leaders scrutinized and 
that programs preparation redesigned and revitalized institutions 
teacher education. This need for scrutiny and redesign projected this 
pamphlet. Also, promising practices for the future development programs 
for preparing school administrators are described. 

The concept leadership advocated meets three important tests: 
compatible with the maximum growth all individuals who come under the 
influence educational leader; assures the development efficient 
school program; and fit for society people who aspire the deepest 
meaning democratic ethics. 

The techniques leadership are elaborated terms those practices 
that identify and diagnose group needs the faculty, students, and adults 
the community. The administrator should relate himself groups 
release the intelligence and the energy required for meeting the identified 
needs and for solving the group problems. The function the school seen 
the improvement the social behavior individuals through the develop- 
ment the groups and the organizations which they are members. The 
improvement the relationship between groups and organizations their 
community setting high importance. Methods and materials instruc- 
tion and plant and equipment are recognized means that should serve the 
end improving the quality community life. 

The chapter the preparation the educational leader sets tasks for 
the professor educational administration. The high level aspiration for 
organizing improved programs and for developing more effective procedures 
institutions teacher education highly commended the attention 
the profession. Professional leaders will want keep eye future publica- 
tions the National Conferences Professors Educational Administration. 


Max Goopson 


Philosophy Nature. Translated Amethe von Zep- 
pelin. Edited Walter Hollitscher and Josef Rauscher. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949. pp. 

The main part the work consists revised version concise out- 
line the philosophy physics, found among the author’s writings after his 
death. This supplemented the editors’ footnotes, plus notes lectures 
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delivered earlier the relation physics biology. appendix adds parts 
discussion the philosophy nature contributed Dessoir’s Lehrbuch 
der Philosophie. 

“nature” understood all that real far determined space 
and time. The task the philosophy nature interpret the meaning 
the propositions natural science. Science reaches the greatest heights 
abstraction; but the higher this level, the deeper the penetration the 
essence reality. The point has been reached which longer pos- 
sible make pictorial models the physical world structure. All that can 
demanded description means laws. Theories are built up, consisting 
axioms, derived propositions, and definitions. Alternatives any theory 
are always possible. Specification such concepts “straight arbi- 
trary. Time regarded fourth dimension, along with space. Natural 
laws result from the addition empirical propositions the conventional 
symbols. The concept causality has given way statistical correlation. The 
basic meaning the probability the recurrence certain events. Science 
longer deterministic. The criteria distinguishing living from non-living 
beings are not yet determined. But “vital energy” has been identified. 
“Necessity” and now signify “regularity.” The mechanical and 
energetic conceptions the atom have given way the electrical theory. The 
law entropy makes difficult the conception cyclic process nature. 

Thus through basic concepts interpreted Schlick, have view 
the realm nature seen influential thinker recent times. 

ALBERT 


VaLENTINE, F., The American College. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949. pp. 

The thinking seventeen men and women institutions higher 
education throughout the nation brought together this volume, and 
focused pertinent problems. number well-known educators analyze 
and discuss such issues conflicting theories general education, experi- 
mentation college instruction, the junior colleges, the teachers’ college, 
counseling and guidance services, public relations, selection students, and 
the graduate school. 

The book was co-operative project undertaken writers recog- 
nized authority and presents clear, interesting, and readable fashion 
picture the American college, its objectives, philosophy, organization, 
financing, and curriculum, seen through their eyes. The developments 
the postwar year have multiplied the problems faced the colleges and, 
meeting these problems with courageous action and co-operative effort, 
pattern for meeting future needs beginning emerge. 

The chapter, “The Graduate School,” deserves special mention. John 
Wahlquist analyzes the problems thoroughly, presents conflicting philoso- 
phies, and names the sources pressure for reform: the schools and colleges 
education, the government, the educational foundations, and the liberal- 
arts colleges. place the American college needs more attention the 
moment than does the graduate Reform must come from within the 
graduate school itself, claims. “If graduate study has demonstrated any- 
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thing, that problem can solved! the American graduate school 
wishes improve its product, can! necessary for change, 


can (page 565). 


Child Labor Ohio 
[Continued from page 


years age, was discovered farms Ohio counties last year 
investigators seeking compliance with the child-labor provisions the 
national Fair Labor Standards Act. This was reported Sing- 
ley, Cleveland regional director the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions, United States Department Labor. 

the 309 children illegally employed, 152, almost half, were 
twelve years old younger. this group were five six-year-olds 
and fifty-three who were nine less. The majority the illegally 
employed youngsters were children migrant farm workers. Viola- 
tions were found 115 farms, about one every three visited. 
Mr. Singley said: 

This high ratio violations farms particularly significant and 
extremely serious since the child-labor provisions apply farm work when 
school session. 

other words, the Act prohibits the employment children under 
sixteen farms producing goods for interstate commerce only during hours 
when school session the district where the children are living the 
time their employment. 

This does not apply employment children their own parents 
guardians the home farm. 

Applied generally, the child-labor provisions the Act prohibit the 
employment children under sixteen most jobs interstate com- 
merce the production goods for commerce. addition, “hot 
goods” sections the Act prohibit the shipment interstate commerce 
goods produced violation the child-labor minimum-wage 
overtime provisions. 

Mr. Singley further emphasized the significance the 
cent violation ratio farms pointing out that was almost five 
times higher than comparable figures for all other branches industry 
combined: “Investigations 1,559 Ohio industrial establishments 
showed violations the child-labor provisions 114, per cent.” 

The Ohio counties which farm visits were concentrated and 
which the violations were discovered, and the number violations 
found each county, were: Berrien, Champaign, Darke, 13; 
Defiance, 28; Fulton, 55; Hancock, Henry, 54; Lucas, 27; Mer- 
cer, Monroe, Ottawa, 38; Paulding, Putnam, Sandusky, 
20; Van Wert, 10; Williams, 17; and Wood, 22. 


